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Adventures in Ideas 


J. WENDELL YEO, Vice President for Academic Affairs 


[Note: This article is a portion of 
the address delivered by Dr. Yeo at 
the August, 1954, Commencement 
of Boston University. Dr. Yeo began 
his address by telling the Grecian 
fable of Damastes Procrustes and by 
describing incidents in modern fami- 
ly life, education, and industry that 
show how Procrustean beds and 
methods still operate to dwarf and 
deform the human personality. Dis- 
cussing threats to cultural develop- 
ment, Dr. Yeo identified the Pro- 
crustean Bed of Mediocrity and 
spoke of it in part as follows:] 

One of the great economic and 
social threats of our generation is the 
acceptance of, or surrender to, a 
standard of mediocrity in cultural 
preferences and work performances 
by increasing numbers of people. 
We all hail the forces which are 
building a broader cultural base for 
the masses of people. But in the up- 
swing of cultural growth there is the 
danger that we will overlook forces 
which tend to encourage an almost 
unconscious acceptance of “‘below 
par” productions in such fields as 
literature, radio, television, and in- 
dividual workmanship. This levelling 


of personal preferences and values 
may be accounted for in terms of 
limitations of choices available or by 
the tendency of mass media to force 
out of the field every enterprise 
which is not based on mass appeal; 
but whatever the explanation, the 
problem and its consequences re- 
main to be dealt with. 

The pattern of cultural degrada- 
tion is familiar to students of history, 
although the form and symptoms 
may vary from generation to genera- 
tion. As programs pitched at a min- 
imum cultural level increase, the 
insistence of many persons for quality 
programs often weakens, and the 
tastes of many more remain un- 
cultivated. Against the voices which 
clamor for better programming in 
radio, television, and movies are 
countless individuals whose earlier 
standards of excellence in choosing 
have gradually been reduced, first 
to a state of tolerance of mediocrity, 
and then to a level of casual ac- 
ceptance of anything and every- 
thing that is presented. 

At a time when unsurpassed cul- 
tural opportunities are available to 
the common man, too few people 
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are prepared to make the uncommon 
choice for quality. A minimum cul- 
tural level becomes the norm for 
individual aspiration and achieve- 
ment. The habit of conformity, in- 
duced by social pressures and mass 
media, confines the human spirit 
and dwarfs the personality. The 
forces that tend to produce this 
minimum cultural level paradoxi- 
cally operate as enemies of the better 
and best. The emergence of God- 
givencreative potential in the individ- 
ual is choked off as he succumbs to, 
or is seduced into, an acceptance of 
primarily imitative or passive ac- 
tivities. 

It is important for us to remind 
ourselves over and over again of the 
existence of these forces that restrict 
and deform human personality. I 
take it that it is our common task to 
find ways and means of combating 
these forces in our own lives and of 
lessening their impact on the lives of 
others. The problem of raising cul- 
tural aspirations and achievements 
can best be met by extending and 
improving educational programs in 
business and industry, in neighbor- 
hood clubs and associations, in 
churches and other groups that in- 
clude all segments of the population. 

No single approach, however, to 
the problem will suffice. But the ef- 
fectiveness of any approach will rest 
on the application of certain time- 
proven principles of education. I 
would like to suggest three such 
principles or propositions that I be- 
lieve can make education the force 
that it should be. 

1. Underlying all educational ef- 
forts must be a faith in the improva- 
bility of every individual regardless 
of his past record or present per- 
formance. We must reaffirm our be- 
lief in the existence of a creative po- 
tential in every person, which, if 
recognized, released, and harnessed, 
could make ordinary people capable 
of extraordinary achievements. It is 
terribly unfortunate that so many 


persons in positions of educational 
leadership act as if they did not 
believe this. An even more general 
attitude seems to be that certain 
segments of the population have such 
limited potential for cultural im- 
provement as to make them un- 
worthy of the best in education. 
Someone must believe in the indi- 
vidual before he believes in himself, 
and this self-confidence is the vital 
element in the individual’s effort 
toward self-improvement. 

2. A genuine spirit of inquiry and 
adventure must be built into the 
learning process. Teaching, to be 
creative, must lead the individual to 
the discovery of truly big ideas and 
major concepts. For many people 
education has come to mean the 
passive acceptance of a body of in- 
formation that someone has a- 
massed and offered in predigested 
form and the unquestioning return 
or reproduction of this content in 
the same form in which it was pre- 
sented. Much of the joy of learning 
has gone out of education because 
the process has become so stodgy, so 
crammed, lumpish, and dull. Often 
the learning activity is so completely 
directed and controlled that the 
student is never really free to make 
the kind of discoveries that would 
serve as compelling invitations to 
greater effort and achievement. 

Real education is adventuring in 
ideas. The excitement of exploration 
and impending discovery quickens 
the spirit. Contacts with truly big 
ideas set the mind on fire. They stir 
the imagination, and out of hidden 
depths come new visions, hopes, and 
purposes. And out of these dreams 
and aspirations comes the only valid 
kind of motivation for self-improve- 
ment and learning. Study becomes a 
search for understanding wherein the 
myriad of things in human life and 
the world that sustain and nourish 
it are seen, not as unrelated parts, 
but as a whole with deep spiritual 
significance. 


The pursuit of knowledge will 
remain a pleasure, instead of be- 
coming a torture, if the spirit of ex- 
ploration with an open, questioning, 
curious, and adventurous mind is 
maintained. Instead of the measured, 
uniform, and passive cramming of 
information, we must place the ideal 
of the individual questing for self- 
understanding, adventuring in self- 
direction, and inquiring for paths to 
social betterment as the goal for our 
educational effort. 

3. The leadership needed to re- 
vive the learning of the masses must 
come from persons whose own inter- 
ests are broad, whose curiosities are 
unbounded, and whose enthusiasms 
are contagious. There is no substitute 


for the quality of inspiration in the 
teacher or leader. The power of in- 
spired living and inspired teaching 
remains as the most needed force to 
counteract attitudes of complacency 
and habits of mediocrity which de- 
file and deform the human spirit. 
With all of these efforts and others, 
educational leadership will know 
that the forces of mediocrity which 
have reduced personal effectiveness 
and retarded cultural advances in 
the past and in the present will re- 
turn in new forms in coming genera- 
tions. But, it will be confident that 
if these forces are intelligently met 
today, we shall be able to meet the 
threat. tomorrow on a higher plane 
of living. And that will be progress. 


Graduate Student Activities— Economics 
Cooperation with Economic Abstracts 


The Economics Department of Boston University’s Graduate School 
will begin this fall its second year of cooperation with the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, New York University, in the preparation of Economic 
Abstracts. This publication was initiated by New York University to provide 
brief abstracts summarizing the essential features of articles in professional 
economic journals. A second objective was to have graduate students pre- 
pare these abstracts under academic guidance and thus to give them an 
opportunity to have their writing published. Graduate students from other 
universities were invited to participate in the program. Last year, twelve 
graduate students in the Boston University Economics Department, under 
the sponsorship of Professor Everett J. Burtt, Jr., began their participation in 
the New York University program. Their abstracts have already begun to 
appear, starting with the February, 1954, issue of Economic Abstracts. 

There is little doubt that the writing of abstracts has proved to be a 
valuable experience for the graduate student, both because it brings him 
into contact with current thinking of economists and because it gives him 
training in the rigorous discipline of précis writing. The students who par- 
ticipated last year (1953-54) were Ph.D. candidates Thomas W. Barry, 
Harwell L. Boyd, Jr., Frank W. Gery, Jr., John W. Krey, Stuart U. Rich, 
John F. Sullivan; A.M. candidates Robert B. Crimmins, Harold B. Gold- 
berg, Robert B. Larson, Zinas Mavodones; M. B. A. candidate John F. 
Ofria; and George T. P. Raymond, of the Evening Division. 

—E. J. B., Jr. 
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Doctoral Dissertations— August 1954 


At the August, 1954, Commencement, the degree of Doctor of Education 
was granted the students listed below; the degrees named are from Boston 
University unless otherwise indicated. The dissertations may be consulted by 
inter-library loan from the library of the School of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Elizabeth R. Barlow, B.S. in Ed., Hyannis State Teachers College, 1938; 
Ed.M., Hyannis State Teachers College, 1942. ‘Improving Sentence 
Patterns in Written Composition in Grade Nine.” 

Robert R. Brown, B.A., University of New Hampshire, 1947; M.A., Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1948. “‘A Study of the Effectiveness of 
a Residence Hall Guidance Program for Freshman Men.” 

Joseph F. Comerford, B.S. in Ed., Bridgewater State Teachers College, 
1943; Ed.M., 1949. ‘Perceptual Abilities in Spelling.” 

Harry L. Crowley, B.S., Bates College, 1947; Ed.M., 1951. ‘“‘The Predictive 
Value of Measurable Prior Characteristics for Success in Specific High 
School Courses.” 

Margaret J. Early, B.S. in P.A.L., 1945; A.M., 1948. ‘“‘An Evaluation of the 
English Program by Non-College Preparatory Students in Grades Ten 
and Twelve.” 

Dana D. Johnson, A.B., Dartmouth College, 1937; Ed.M., 1947. ‘““The Con- 
struction and Evaiuation of a Test of Aesthetic Reactions and Under- 
standings — Painting.” 

Robert D. MacCurdy, B.S., University of Massachusetts, 1938; M.S., Michi- 
gan State University, 1939. “‘Characteristics of Superior Science Stu- 
dents and Some Factors that have Led to their Development.” 

John C. Marriott, B.A., University of Maine, 1948; M.A., University of 
Maine, 1948. ‘‘An Evaluation of the Efficiency of Personal Information 
as Embodied in a Personal History Record as a Means of Predicting 
Academic Success at the College Freshman Level.” 

Karlene V. Russell, B.Ed., University of Vermont, 1944; Ed.M., 1947. 
“The Effect of Word Analysis on Spelling Ability.” 

Robert F. Savitt, B.S. in Ed., Fitchburg State Teachers College, 1946; M.S., 
University of Massachusetts, 1948. ‘‘Problems Confronted and Methods 
Used by Citizen Committees Interested in Education.” 

Carlton M. Singleton, B.A., Brown University, 1941; M.A., Brown Univer- 
sity, 1951. “Imagery: Measurement and Analysis.” 

Sister Adelard-Marie Joyal, Ph.B., Providence College, 1937; Ed.M., Catho- 
lic Teachers College, 1943. ‘“‘A Study of the Effectiveness of Projected 
Illustrations to Develop Word Recognition in Third Grade Reading.” 

Gertrude B. Stearns, A.B., Smith College, 1922; M.A., University of Ne- 
braska, 1948. ‘“The Construction and Evaluation of a Test Designed to 
Measure the Ability of High School Pupils to Understand Word Mean- 
ings Through the Use of Context.” 

Arthur F. Sullivan, A.B., Holy Cross College, 1939; M.A. in Ed., Clark Uni- 
versity, 1949. ““An Empirical Study of the Variability of Reliability Co- 
efficients and Standard Errors of Measurement in Certain Defined and 
Intact Groups for a Variety of Standardized Tests.” 

Everett G. Thistle, B.S. in Ed., Salem State Teachers College, 1946; Ed.M., 
1947. “An Investigation of Plans for Teacher Evaluation.” 
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Boston University Books Reviewed 


Student Personnel Services in Higher Education. By DuGaLtp S. ARBUCKLE.* New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1953. x, 352 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Harotp B. Pepinsky** 


The author of this book is obvious- 
ly a mature practitioner. Addressing 
himself ‘‘to all faculty members of in- 
stitutions of higher learning”’ (p. vii), 
Dr. Arbuckle lets us know from the 
start that he is interested in students, 
and he takes a stand on their behalf 
that is consistent throughout and 
often courageous. Now this is inter- 
esting, because Arbuckle is revealed 
by his title to be an administrative 
officer in an important instructional 
unit of a large university. As Director 
of Student Personnel in the School of 
Education at Boston University, 
Arbuckle might be expected to be 
grimly preoccupied with rules of 
procedure, with organization and 
control, and, above all, with “di- 
recting” students. We might expect 
him, also, to be a highly conventional 
person. 

But none of these assumptions 
holds. For example, he chooses to 
open his book with a chapter on 
“evaluation,” although he points 
out (p. 1) that the usual place for 
such a chapter is at the end of a 
book. Then, following a relatively 
conventional discussion of ‘“‘evalua- 
tion” and “organization and ad- 
ministration of student personnel 
services,’ he reveals his lack of 
orthodoxy: 


Our pattern of American education has 
too frequently ignored the students and 
granted them little in the way of assets. Fre- 


*Professor of Education, on the Faculties 
of the School of Education and the Graduate 
School, Boston University. 


**Director of Research, Occupational 
Opportunities Service, and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


quently, it has been taken for granted that 
they are irresponsible individuals, who have 
nothing to offer, and must be watched con- 
stantly....The college student personnel 
program must be based on the assumption 
that the students. ..can offer a great deal if 
the climate is conducive to growth. (p. 39). 


This is Arbuckle’s credo, and he de- 
votes the remainder of his book to it. 
“Growth” is never too clearly de- 
fined — perhaps because in the so- 
cial sciences we lack an adequate 
language of health — but the author 
leaves no doubt that growth is to be 
achieved in a “climate” that is 
student-centered. Here the author is 
more explicit. Student-centeredness 
is an attitude, based upon a deep 
conviction that one’s fellow men 
have the capacity to solve their own 
problems (e.g., p. 128). In counseling 
with a student, for example, the 
worker “‘. . .will do his utmost to aid 
the student in his struggle for self- 
understanding, but in the matter of 
diagnosis and prognosis he is keenly 
aware of his own inadequacy” 
(p. 132). The counselor of students, 
be he personnel specialist or general 
faculty member, is properly one with 
an “attitude that makes him an ac- 
cepting individual who has a strong 
belief in the rights and strengths of 
others. ...” (p. 139). 

Earlier in this review, it was said 
that Arbuckle’s interest in students 
is consistently maintained and often 
courageous. These attributes are 
manifested, for example, in such 
diverse contexts as those of admis- 
sions procedures (Chapter 3) and 
religious and health services (Chap- 
ters 8 and g). I mention these, in 
particular, because they are contro- 
versial areas, and Arbuckle has not 
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hesitated to make his position clear 
in each of them. A student-centered 
admissions policy is non-discrimina- 
tory with respect to race or religion 
(pp. 55-58), a program of religious 
services is non-doctrinaire (pp. 157- 
181), and promotion of student 
health makes necessary an inter- 
professional exchange of informa- 
tion out of allegiance to student wel- 
fare rather than to outside profes- 
sional organizations (pp. 189-190). 

Dr. Arbuckle’s book, then, is 
straightforward. We can be under no 
misapprehension as to where he 
stands as a personnel worker. In 
making his own position highly visi- 
ble, however, he makes himself vul- 
nerable to criticism. In eschewing 
other doctrinaire positions, he, too, 
becomes doctrinaire. For example, 
much is made of the role of emotions 
in learning, yet we are not told ex- 
plicitly what is learned nor how it is 
learned. The author speaks of an 
“essence of humility” that charac- 
terizes ‘“‘client-centered literature” as 
opposed to “‘some of the more diag- 
nostic and directive writings” (p. 
133). Assertions stemming from be- 
lief founded upon evidence might 
provide a more useful discourse. Per- 
haps the author would not agree. In 
the opening sentence of his chapter 
on counseling, he says: 


Counseling, like other personnel services, 
has not yet reached the stage of research re- 
spectability, although there is probably 
more published and unpublished literature 
of a research nature in the field of counseling 
than in any other personnel area. (p. 118) 


What does the author mean by “re- 
search respectability”? Why does he 
not document here as exhaustively 
as he has chosen to document else- 
where? And is his next assertion — 


More than in any other personnel service, 
however, counseling is the one in which the 


personality of the personnel worker plays a 
major role. (p. 118) 


—is this an expression of belief found- 
ed upon evidence? What evidence is 
there to support the assertion that the 
general (faculty) counselor will find 
it easier and more comfortable to be 
*‘client-centered” as Arbuckle has 
defined the term? (pp. 126 ff.) What 
is meant by this statement? 


It is the feeling of the author that much of 
the debate over correct and incorrect pro- 
cedures is simply a matter of semantics. 
(p. 100; see also p. 119) 


To the reviewer these “semantic” 
questions, having to do with the re- 
lations of signs and their observable 
referents, are central and not periph- 
eral to inquiry into the counseling 
process. 

In fairness to Dr. Arbuckle, it 
should be understood that he has at- 
tempted to communicate a point of 
view to his faculty colleagues, per- 
haps at the risk of over-stating his 
case. To make his discussion con- 
crete, he has supplied verbatim ex- 
cerpts of conversations between stu- 
dents and personnel workers. More- 
over, he has appended to his text the 
forms used in a variety of situations 
in which personnel workers deal with 
students. Certainly, Arbuckle has 
succeeded in giving to faculty col- 
leagues a clear picture of student 
personnel services and their func- 
tions, and he has been a champion 
against bigotry in critical areas of 
faculty-student interaction. He has 
put forth a vigorous argument for a 
program of services that will give to 
each student a greater sense of digni- 
ty and responsibility than he now 
has. In the reviewer’s eyes, Arbuckle 
has been commendably zealous to 
this end. 


: 
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Record of Research— XIV 


The following list of books and articles published recently by members of the University 
staff or by students was compiled partly from information made available in the offices of the 
President of the University and of the Dean of the Graduate School, and partly from the 
Boston Medical Quarterly, a publication of the Boston University School of Medicine and the 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals. 


Biochemistry 

Asimov, Isaac. “The Natural Occurrence of Short-lived Radioisotopes,” 
JF. Chem. Educ., 30: 616-618, 1953. 

———. “Naturally Occurring Radioisotopes,” ibid., 398, Aug. 1953. 

. “The Relative Contributions of Various Elements to the Earth’s 
Radioactivity,” ibid., 31: 24-25, 1954. 

Boyp, WituiaM C. “Estimation of Gene Frequencies from MNS Data,” 
Science, 118: 756, 1953. 

Macer, Mitton, & FARMER, Doucias A. “A Note on the Azoalbumin 
Method for the Determination of Peptic Activity,” 7. Lab. and Clin. Med., 
42: 915-917, 1953. 

English 

WAGENKNECHT, Epwarp. The Unknown Longfellow. (University Lecture, 
April 8, 1954.) Boston: Boston University Press, 1954. 32 pp. 50c. 


History 

AuLT, WarREN O. “Village By-laws by Common Consent,” Speculum, 29, 
No. 2, Part 2 (April 1954) [= Mediaeval Representation in Theory and Prac- 
tice. Essays by American Members of the International Commission for 
the History of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions.], pp. 378- 


394- 

Watett, Francis C. “Sir William Phips: The First Royal Governor of 
Massachusetts,” Proceedings of the Bostonian Society, Annual Meeting, 
January 19, 1954, pp. 23-36. 

Human Relations 

FEINGOLD, S. NorMAN. How to Choose that Career, Civilian and Military. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Bellman Publishing Co., 1954. 52 pp. 

S. Norman, & List, Harowp. Better Living Forums for Women. 
Washington, D. C.: B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1954. 
39 PP- 

Library 

Herrick, Mary D. “Subject and Technical Specialists’ Cooperation on a 
Score Cataloging Project,” Journal of Cataloging and Classification, 10 
(April 1954), 84-86. 

Medicine 


Burrows, Betton A., & Ross, Josepu F. ““The Thyroidal Uptake of Stable 
Iodine Compared with the Serum Concentration of Protein-bound 
Iodine in Normal Subjects and in Patients with Thyroid Disease,” 
J. Clin. Endricol., 13: 1358-1368, 1953. 


[Continued on p. 12} 
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Chenery Library Exhibit—Summer 1954 


Fine Bindings 


A representative showing of signed 
bindings from the special collections 
of the Chenery Library was on dis- 
play in the Treasure Room during 
the summer months. 

Prominent among these selections 
were numerous items from the 
Augustus P. Loring, Jr., collection on 
book-binding. It was Dickens who 
said once: “There are books for 
which the backs and covers are by 
far the best part”; and indeed some 
of the titles are in themselves of little 
value, but the beauty of their bind- 
ings renders them of interest to 
collectors and bibliophiles. 

Although today we think of fine 
bindings as chiefly of leather with 
gold tooled or stamped designs, 
older bindings were more elaborate. 
Covers made of silver encrusted with 
precious and semi-precious gems 
were designed by the medieval 
craftsmen for nobles of church and 
state. Many strange materials were 
used as book covers at various times. 
Not the least macabre was the use of 
human skin. A reference to one 
famous example of this odd taste oc- 
curred in the London Bookworm of 
1888. In the Athenaeum Library of 
Bury St. Edmund’s it was reported 
there was a volume on the life of a 
famous murderer bound in frag- 
ments of his own skin. More elegant 
and certainly more charming were 
the embroidered bindings of the 
Middle Ages. Psalters and Book of 
Hours were bound in silk and velvet 
and outlined with delicate patterns, a 
delight of devout medieval ladies. 
Illustrations of two of the most 
famous examples of this art were dis- 
played. 

Early American booksellers often 
bound their own wares, using coarse 
sheep and calf after the style of the 


English binder, Samuel Mearne. 
One interesting colonial binding on 
display was the 1748 Ephrata, Penn- 
sylvania, edition of Der Blutige Schau- 
Platz, a Mennonite martyr book 
bound in coarse calf with heavy 
leather straps and metal bosses. 
By the nineteenth century the craft 
of fine binding was well developed in 
America. Binders such as Matthews, 
Sanford, MacDonald and others have 
considerable representation in the 
Loring collection. 

In all, the Loring collection in- 
cludes 103 books on binding. Be- 
cause of Mrs. Loring’s interest and 
work in paste papers, these are also 
well represented with two editions 
of her own work, Decorated Book 
Papers, as well as numerous other 
monographs and journals containing 
articles on this topic. One of Mrs. 
Loring’s hand bindings, a Christmas 
1923 issue of Le Monde Illustré, uses a 
combination of simple maroon buck- 
ram on the spine, and a marbled de- 
sign of paste paper. Several fine vol- 
umes on design, especially of the lace 
work of Belgium and France, are a 
part of this collection, included be- 
cause they often served to inspire the 
gilt or blind stamping that embellish 
the work of the hand binder. Pal- 
listir’s History of Lace, London, 1865, 
bound by Zaehnsdorf is one of these, 
and serves also as an example of the 
work of one of the great nineteenth 
century binders. Other examples in- 
clude the work of Sanford, Riviére, 
Sangorski, Matthews, and Bedford. 
A few examples of good modern 
commercial bindings and book jack- 
et designs were in the exhibition to 
illustrate the high quality of work 
that can be produced for the trade 
book today. 

—M.D.H. 
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Notes on the African Research and Studies 
Program 


Frank L. SwEetser, JR., Associate Professor of Sociology 


Ford Foundation Grant 


A grant of $200,000 has been 
made by the Ford Foundation to 
support the work of the Program, 
especially the developmental phases. 
Expansion of the basic teaching and 
research operations, and the ac- 
celerated accumulation of library 
source materials will be greatly fa- 
cilitated by this grant during the 
next five years. Additions to staff 
and quarters have already been 
made during the Summer in prep- 
aration for larger-scale activities 


during 1954-55. 


Staff Appointments 


The staff has been greatly strength- 
ened by two new appointments: 
George R. Horner, anthropologist, 
and Mark Karp, economist, both of 
whom began work in June. 

George R. Horner, M.A., Colum- 
bia University, 1942, Dr. de PUni- 
versité en Lettres, Sorbonne, Uni- 
versity of Paris, 1950, was appointed 
as research associate to the African 
Research and Studies Program in 
June as a social anthropologist. Be- 
fore coming to the University Dr. 
Horner spent three years in French 
Equatorial Africa where he was en- 
gaged in research among a number 
of the tribes in that area, particu- 
larly French Cameroun, Gabon, 
French Middle-Congo, and Spanish 
Guinea. 

During the next academic year 
Dr. Horner will teach as Assistant 
Professor in Anthropology courses in 
General Anthropology and in Com- 
parative Social Structures. As a re- 
search associate in the African Pro- 
gram, he will be responsible for 
area studies in French West and 
Equatorial Africa; at the same time 


he will continue his research in ego 
involvement at a time of cultural 
change, based upon material already 
gathered during his stay in French 
Africa. Dr. Horner is married and 
has four children, two having been 
born in the French Cameroun. 

Mark Karp, A.B., Boston Uni- 
versity, 1952, A.M., Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, 1953, and a 
Ph.D. candidate at the Fletcher 
School, joined the African Research 
and Studies Program last June as 
Research Associate in Economics. 

Mr. Karp’s primary responsibility 
will be research and studies in Afri- 
can economic problems. Initially, 
at least, he will devote most of his 
time to the planning of these activi- 
ties, which are intended to cover a 
broad range of topics and will in- 
clude a theoretical analysis of eco- 
nomic development as well as studies 
in economic policy. In addition, he 
will assist Dr. Brown in developing 
research on North Africa and United 
Nations’ interests in Africa. 

Mr. Karp, who is fluent in five 
foreign languages, spent two years in 
Morocco. During World War II he 
served with the African Section of 
the Office of Strategic Services, first 
as an assistant to Dr. Ralph Bunche 
and later to Dr. Brown. While in 
OSS, Mr. Karp was responsible for 
most of the research and analysis 
concerning North Africa and the 
former Italian Colonies. 


Quarters 


The facilities of the Program have 
expanded to include the first and 
second floors at 154 Bay State Road. 
The second floor provides offices for 
five members of the staff and a sem- 
inar-conference room. 
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Conferences 

Staff members have participated 
in several international conferences 
relating to Africa and African prob- 
lems, in Honolulu, T. H., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Abidjan, French 
West Africa. 

Dr. William O. Brown, Director 
of the African Research and Studies 
Program, participated in the Con- 
ference on Race Relations in World 
Perspective held in Honolulu from 
June 28th to July 23rd. This interna- 
tional conference of specialists in the 
race relations field brought together 
scholars in sociology, anthropology, 
political science and administration 
from many countries. 

Dr. Brown and Daniel McCall 
attended the Conference on Con- 
temporary Africa held by the School 
of Advanced International Studies 
in Washington, August 9-13. Dr. 
Brown was the discussant of Edwin 
S. Munger’s paper, “Geography of 


the Sub-Saharan Race Relations, 
1952.” 

Mr. Daniel McCall is visiting re- 
search centers in France and East, 
Central, and West Africa en route to 
a Conference of Social Scientists on 
the Social Impact of Industrializa- 
tion and Urban Conditions in Africa 
South of the Sahara being held in 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast, French West 
Africa. 


Visitors 

Dr. Freda Wolfson, Professor in 
History at the University of Exeter, 
Exeter, England, visited the Pro- 
gram on August 17-18. Dr. Wolfson, 
who was born in South Africa, is a 
specialist in the history of British com- 
mercial relations in the Gold Coast. 

Dr. Elizabeth Colson, Professor of 
Anthropology at Goucher College, 
who has done extensive field work in 
British Central Africa, conferred 
with Dr. Brown at the Program 
offices on August 5. 
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Surgery 


GAENSLER, Epwarp A. “Some Problems of Bronchospirometry; Analysis 
of 1,000 Procedures,” Dis. Chest, 24: 390, Oct. 1953. 

Howe, Cuester W. “The Treatment of Staphylococcal Infections,” M. 
Clin. North America, 37: 1461, Sept. 1953. 

Mi.ter, GeorcE F., & Owen, A. F. “Treatment of Bleeding Esophageal 
Varices,” 7.4.M.A., 152: 377-9, May 30, 1953. 


SmITHWICcK, RecinaLp H. “Editorial — Partial to Total Adrenalectomy in 
the Treatment of Hypertensive Cardiovascular Disease,” Angiology, 4: 


391, Aug. 1953. 


SMITHWICK, H., & Tompson, Jesse E. “Splanchnicectomy for 
Essential Hypertension; Results in 1,266 Cases, 7.4.M.A., 152: 1501, 


Aug. 1953. 
Systematic Theology 


DeWo tr, L. Harotp. “New Agreements in Theology,” Religion in Life, 


23 (Spring, 1954), 216-225. 
Urology 


CuuTe, RicHarp, Learn, Samuey E., & Oscoop, Rupo.pH. “Primary 
Retroperitoneal Teratoma,” 7. Urol., 70: 520, Sept. 1953. 


